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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Grav 


THE HUNGARIAN GIRL. 


Ann this is the Danube! I know not 
how it is, but almost every one has a desire, 
from his early youth, to see some objects in 
preference to others, without being able to 
assign any reason why; and, of all rivers, 
the Danube had long been that which I had 
desired the most to look upon. Perhaps it 
was the name that impressed me, fur there 
is certainly something sonorous init. Or it 
may be that, when a child, I used to stop in 
the evening and listen to a blind woman who 
sang, ‘‘ Alone on the banks of the dark rol- 
ling Danube.” Her voice was sweet, and 
there is something imposing in the image, 
“dark rolling Danube.” The day [ came 
in sight of it, however, it was not applicable ; 
the sun was bright, the water flowed pure 
and rapid, and the gay fields of Hungary 
waved yellow in the summer’s breeze. I was 
disappoiated. It was not in accordance 
with the ideas I had formed of it. I would 
rather have seen a flood of dark waters 
flowing through the gloomy forests; and I 
felt somewhat mortified that I should so long 
have cherished a false image. I shut my 
eyes, and thought of the Danube; and it 
rolled before me dark and mighty. I opened 
them, and beheld it as itis. I had break- 
fasted at Seid, about twelve miles distant; 
and I now sat down under a walnut-tree, 
close by the river, to refresh myself with the 
contents of my haversack, when I perceived 
a young girl coming towards me, along the 
path I had struck into, carrying in her arms 
one of the prettiest little dogs [ had ever seen. 
Whether it was that the dog was alarmed at 
the approach of a stranger, or that its mis- 
tress was for the moment more occupied 
with that event than by the care of her fa- 
vourite, I cannot pretend to determine ; but, 
when within a few paces of me, the dog 
leaped from her arms and fell into the river. 
The damsel screamed, and ran to the edge, 
but the bank was too high for her to reach 

















the water. I immediately determined to 
save the dog at all hazards. It may be that 
I was less incited to the action by the dan- 
ger of the dog than by the grief of its mis- 
tress ; and when I call to remembrance her 
look of affection and y, I know not 
which of the two I would prefef to have it 
recorded as my motive, in my little catalogue 
of good actions. The dog was carried out . 
from the bank a little way, and was rapidly 
descending the stream. At a little distance 
lower down, and only a few yards from the 
bank, were some rocks, and not more than 
two or three feet of water betwixt them and 
the shore. I instantly broke off a branch 
of a tree, and in a moment gained the rocks. 
I lay down upon my face, and extended the 
branch, in hopes that the little animal would 
lay hold of it. A moment later, and he was 
lost ; but my efforts were crowned with sue- 
cess: he seemed to exhaust his little remain- 
ing strength in fixing his teeth in it. I drew 
him to me, and instantly gained the shore. 
From the moment that the maiden saw 
me interest myself in her favour, she had 
remained silent and motionless, the image of 
fear and anxiety ; but when I presented her 
favourite to her, joy and gratitude glistened 
in her eyes; she clasped it to her bosom, 
dripping as it was, kissed it over and over 
again, held out her hand to me, smiled, 
caressed her dog again, and again gave me 
her hand, as if to say she could not t 
me sufficiently in words. I told her I was 
well repaid by having saved her favourite ; 
and I was sure that, if he could speak, he 
would thank me for having restored him to 
so kind a mistress. She told me she lived 
with ber mother, in a cottage, about half aa 
hour’s walk up the river; and that, having 
wet myself in her service, if I would walk 
along with her, her mother would be glad to 
receive me as a stranger, and still more as 
the preserver of their fayourite. It was not 
an offer to refuse: she gave me the little 
dog to carry, and we walked on together. 
She told me that she had been to see her 
sister, who was married, and who resided in 
the village whose tower I had seen; that she 
had taken the dog with her as a companion, 
and, thinking it might be tired, had carried 
it all the way from the village. She said the 
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dog had belonged to her brother Theodore, 
but that when he went to the wars he had 
made her a present of it, to keep for his 
sake, and that she and her mother loved it 
much, both because Theodore loved it, and 
because it had loved Theodore. 

As we walked for a few moments in si- 
lence, I had leisure to contemplate the form 
which enshrined so pure a soul. She was 
above the middle height, slender, but pos- 
sessed that beautiful roundness of form, 
which is so captivating in woman; her eyes 
were blue and mild, but expressive; her 
mouth was not perhaps quite so small and 
symmetrical as a limner would die of envy 
to paint, but two rows of pearly teeth were 
seen betwixt two parted lips of roses. She 
held her bonnet in her hand, and abundance 
of beautiful tresses, gently agitated by the 
air, showed a forehead of purity, and shaded 
a neck no less white; her age might be 
eighteen, but, whatever it was, she seemed 
yet to preserve the recent impress of the 
hand of divinity. I asked her if she was not 
afraid to walk so far alone. ‘“‘ No,” said she ; 
‘¢all the country people know me:” “and 
love you too,” I added. ‘* At least,” said 
she, ‘no one would harm me.” Harm thee! 
I could have pressed her to my heart, and 
sworn to protect her for ever, and I would 
have kept my word. I asked her if she had 


never been tempted to follow the example of 


her sister. ‘* No,” said she, ‘“‘ my mother is 
old and infirm; I shall never leave her.” 
‘* Heaven will bless thy resolution,” said I. 
But I could not help thinking, as I beheld 
her charms, and reflected upon her good- 
ness, that destiny would hardly be just if it 
should refuse to reward her filial piety, by the 
holy joys of wedded love. ‘ We live yon- 
der,” said she, as we came in sight of a 
beautiful cottage with an orchard sloping 
down to the river. 

I was received as strangers were received 
of old, before the inhabitants of cities had 
carried their corruptions into the lands of 
simplicity and hospitality. Never shall I for- 
get our evening meal. We talked of the 
danger of their favourite ; “Take care ‘of 
him, Constance,” said the kind old woman, 
“it is all we have of Theodore ;” as she 
named her son, a tear trickled down her 
cheek ; Constance kissed it off, but her own 
trickled in its place. I talked to them of 
distant climes and foreign manners. They 
had heard of England, but had never before 
seen one of its natives; they said that hence- 
forth they would love it next to Hungary. 
They kept early hours in Hungary. After 
supper, I strolled into the orchard with Con- 
stance, and we silently gazed upon the 
river. She gave me some ripe pears: 
‘These will perhaps refresh you to-mor- 
row,” said she. ‘* Ah, Constance,” I re- 
plied, “‘ they may be sweet to-day, but to- 





morrow they will be bitter.” The bell tolled 
from the neighbouring village, where I was 
to sleep, and I knew. it was time to 
part. Itrembled every inch of me: “ ab- 
surd,” said I to myself, “1 have known her 
but three hours ; true. but I could live with 
her for ever.” We returned to the cottage. 
The custom of the country permitted me to 
embrace at parting,—and never did I press 
the cheek of youth and beauty with so large 
an alloy of pain. Fair Constance, where art 
thou now ?—still in thy little cottage, on the 
banks of the Danube? I see thee strolling 
among the walnu¢-trees, and 1 think that, 
when gazing on the river, thou will perhaps 
remember that a stranger once gazed upon 
it with thee. Hungarian girl, farewell! 

A year and four months after I had parted 
from Constance, | again arrived at Seid. 
Ab, how my heart beat, when from the height 
above the town I saw the line of hills that 
mark the course of the Danube, and rise 
above the cottage of Constance. When I 
had last been there, it was the sweet season 
of autumn-——now it was the depth of winter, 
and a long continuance of rains had inunda- 
ted a great part of the country and render- 
ed the roads almost impassable. Although 
my impatience, as may easily be imagined, 
made me leave Seid early next morning, 
the state of the country was such, that it 
was nearly three in the afternoon when I 
reached the heights that look down upon the 
river. Had the cottage of Constance been 
visible, I should have seen nothing else ; but 
a turn in the bank screened it from the view, 
and I paused an instant to look around me. 
When the mind is in a state of great agita- 
tion, it seizes with avidity any pretext that 
may give it a moment’s repose; and I lin- 
gered for a few minutes gazing upon the 
grandeur of the river. It was rolling below 
me, red and mighty, covering all its lower 
banks, sweeping the bases of the opposite 
hills, and bearing on its bosom wrecks of its 
ravages and power. I remembered how 
near to it was Constance’s cottage, and I 
put spurs to my horse; in a moment I saw 
it beneath me, and the next I was at the 
garden gate. 

How my heart palpitated! I dismounted 
from my horse, opened the gate, and led him 
through. It struck me that there wanted 
something of that air of neataess and ar- 
rangement which I had remarked formerly, 
and I trembled lest it was the hand of Con- 
stance that was wanting. As I shut the 
pee gate, and led my horse along the 

le path that leads to the door, my feelings 
became insupportable. I felt as if I could 
fly forward, and yet my limbs almost sunk 
beneath me; my whole frame trembled, and 
in the open air gasped for breath. I was 
within a few paces of the door, and my agi- 
tatjon increased ; there seemed an air of neg- 











iigence around; I saw grass growing be- 
twixt the stones, and two gray ravens were 
hopping near me, as if unaccustomed.to the 
sight of man, the destroyer: for a moment I 
thought they might be tame, and the proper- 
ty of Constance; and as an experiment, I 
threw a small pebble at them, but they 
croaked and flew across the river. The 
noise that [ had made in so solitary a place, 
shutting the gate, and walking with my 
horse on the pebbles, I thought should have 
attracted some one to the window; but all 
seemed silent. I wanted courage to pro- 
ceed, and leant upon my horse’s neck for 
support. In a few moments my energies 
returned; I walked resolutely up to the 
door and knocked. No one answered; I 
heard no sound within, and my heart died 
within.me: [determined to look in at one 
of the windows; and I walked round to the 
window of the room where we had supped, 
and which looks down upon the river. 
Never shall I forget that moment of anguish ; 
the room was unfurnished; two or three 
remnants of broken chairs remained, and 
fragments of glass from the paneless win- 
dows strewed the floor. I let go the bridle 
of my horse, and sunk upon the ground. My 
hopes then were all crushed—the hopes I 
had lived upon. Constance was gone; 
probably her mother was dead, and she mar- 
ried. Heaven then had answered my prayer 
for her happiness; but she was lost to me. 
‘¢ Ah, Constance,” I exclaimed, “‘ where 
hast thou found a heart that can love like 
mine ?——but it has ever been thus.” 

When I had somewhat recovered from 
the intensity of my pain, I walked round her 
former dwelling. It was nearly dusk, and 
dreary was the scene; the river flowed swift- 
ly by, dark and turbulent I could no 
more see the spot where I had once stood 
with Constance, for the water covered one 
half of the orchard. The rain had ceased, 
but the sky was heavy and gloomy, and 
seemingly but resting frem its work; the 
night was gathering in. I led my horse into 
a small out-house, and then returned to the 
cottage; the door yielded to my touch, and 
I entered it. I had never been but in one 
of the rooms, but I went through them all; 
there were only four. Here I thought was 
Constance’s room; a broken picture-frame 
yet hung upon the wall; and I knew Con- 
stance could paint. I opened the window, 
and stood gazing upon the swollen river, un- 
til it was hardly visible, and then returned to 
the parlour. I determined that I would pass 
the night in the cottage. I spread my sad- 
die-cloth upon the floar, flung myself upon 
it, and gave up my thoughts to Constance 
and misery. And was this the end of my 
hopes and dreams? I was in the room we 
had supped in; there stood the table, and 
there sat Constance. Since I had parted 
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from her, I had nurtured her image in my 

innermost soul,—not only as a dear recol- 

lection, but as a star of hope, that I trusted 

might cheer the rest of my days. I had 

travelled in wild and distant lands, but Con- 

stance had ever been my companion ; I had 

lain down in solitary places, and communed 

with Constance; in my waking and my 

sleeping hours her fair countenance and an- 

gelic form had ever been present to me; I 

had listened to the melody of her voice; had 

walked by her side, and felt the pressure of 
her hand, and the softness of her cheek ; 

but it was all past—and for ever. Sometimes 

my thoughts were wrested from Constance, 

by the rushing sound of the river, and the 

noise of the rain, which now poured a del- 

uge. I was certain the stream was ap-' 
proaching nearer, but I felt indifferent 

though it should sweep me away. 

At length my eyes closed in slumber--l 
sat at supper with Constance and her mo- 
ther, and I thought we had met, never more 
to part. The good mother joined our hands, 
and blessed us; and I was drawing Con- 
stance gently towards me, when the scene 
changed. I was in the midst of the roaring 
river—I! buffeted it with one arm, and held 
Constance with the other. ‘ Fear not, my 
love,” I said; “‘we shall reach the bank;” 
but she answered, ‘“‘ Never.” Again the? 
scene changed, and I felt myself running 
swiftly, almost flying, over wide plains, by 
moonlight, holding Constance by the hand ; 
and we stopped among the catacombs of 
Constantinople, and I was alone, and search- 
ed every where for Constance, but I could 
no where find her. In every direction 
streams opposed my progress, and at last I 
sat down in the midst of a marsh, and tried 
to sleep, but the cold would not let me. [ 
awoke, and at first thought my dream was 
true, for I was lying amidst water. It was the 
dawn, and I immediately perceived that the 
Danube had risen as high as the cottage. I 
instantly went to the door, and found it sur- 
rounded with water ; the rain fell in torrents, 
and it was just light enough to discover the 
way to the house where I had left my horse. 
I vaulted upon him, and galloped from this 
scene of desolation and wretchedness. - 

For many months after this I continued 
my wanderings, but never did the remem- 
brance of this night of disappointment and 
bitterness leave me. ‘* Where is Con- 
stance ?” was the question I constantly asked 
myself. All my desire was to discover her. 
I looked in the face of every one I met. In 
cities, I mingled in the throng of the gay, 
and with the crowds of the wretched; and 
every where I scrutinized like an inqu tsitor. 
Sometimes I thought I saw before me a 
form like that of Constance, and then I would 
run swiftly forward, but stop ere I reached 
it; for I always discovered that it wanted 
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something of the perfection of the form 1] 


sought. At times, tao, a face would arrest 
me ; but that illusion was still more fleeting. 
Once, in the street of a Mahomedan city, a 
veiled female approached : there was some- 
thing in the form and gait that powerfully 
reminded me of Constance ; and as she pas- 
sed, I thought I discovered through her veil 
some resemblance in her features. She ad- 
dressed a few words to one of her attendants; 
and though she spoke in an eastern tongue, 
I fancied the voice was that of Constance. 
I rushed forward a few paces, but reason 
came to my aid before my temerity had en- 
dangered my life. It could not be Con- 
stance. This woman was a Mahometan, 
and spoke a different language from Con- 
stance; but the incident had so disordered 
me, that [ was obliged to sit dowa on the 
steps of a mosque, and it was some hours be- 
fore I could recover myself. 

On another occasion, I was on board a 
bark, which sailed swiftly with a side wind, 
in one of the Grecian bays. Another bark 
approached, sailing as swiftly. As it came 


near, I perceived upon the deck a form 
which seemed to realize that of Constance. 
A man stood beside her in soldier’s uniform, 
and it was the uniform of Austria. The 
face, too! it was surely the face of Con- 
«tance. I stretched out my arms, and cried, 


** Constance;” but the wind and the rust- 
Jing of the sails drowned my voice. The 
vessel rushed by, and I was left to convic- 
tion and misery. 

Some months after this circumstance, I 
found myself at Vienna, and standing one 
day on the quay, I saw a boat on the eve of 
departure for Belgrade. A momentary im- 
pulse, one of those which belong to destiny, 
impelled me to go on board, and in a few 
minutes I was approaching the former 
dwelling of Constance. About noon of the 
sixth day, I discovered the heights, whose 
shapes were, alas, too distinctly engraven on 
my memory; and towards evening, I saw 
reposing beneath them that cottage which 
awakened within meso many mingled re- 
collections of happiness and pain. The as- 
sociation which reminds us of past happiness 
is more painful than that which recalls sub- 
sequent misery; and the appearance of na- 
ture reminded me but too forcibly of the 
first day I had beheld these scenes; for 
autumn was again yellow on the fields; the 
river, gentle and transparent, kept its chan- 
nel; and the evening, soft and serene, was 
like that on which I had said farewell to 
Constanee. Our boat was floating close to 
that side of the river where the cottage was 
situated ; and, as it approached, I started to 
see a female standing in the orchard. She 
approached the bank. I gazed intently upon 
her ; a fearful agitation seized me; my breath 
came quick, my eyes were ready to start 





from their places—it was Constance’s torm 
—it was herface. “It is Constance! Itis 
Constance!” ] «ied, and sprung from the 
boat, and the next moment I had pressed 
her in my arms. 

Tell me, ye who can anatomize the hu- 
man feelings, what were mine in that mo- 
ment? Joy had in an instant succeeded to 
misery. A moment before, and life was 
worthless; now.it was inexpressibly dear. 
Light had flowed in upon a soul of darkness 
and despair, like the sun when it bursts from 
an eclipse upon a drooping world. I told 
Constance my story: ‘“‘we have never left 
the cottage,” said she. Have |] been under 
an illusicn > thought I—has all my past ago- 
ny beenadream? At last, the truth flash- 
ed upon me, I had mistaken another for 
the cottage of Constance. Let no man say 
that all our miseries are our own making : 
we are the sport of circumstance, and the 
play-things of destiny. ‘* The mbhabitants 
of that cottage,” said Constance,” “ left it 
for fear of the floods; it is nearer the river, 
and lower than ours ;” and I soon discover- 
ed that the height of the river had been the 
cause of the deception, by preventing me 
from discovering the want of features, whose 
absence would otherwise have led me to de- 
tect my error. I told Constance the adven- 
ture in the Grecian bay, when! thought I 
had seen her. ‘“ Ah!” said she, “ it might 
be my sister: her husband died, and she 
sailed from Constantinople with my brother 
for Smyrna, to take possession of some 
property.” pe 

Constance’s mother still lived; but her 
feebleness had much increased; and it 
seemed as if Constance would soon be re- 
leased from her filial duties and her sacred 
resolutions. She was more beautiful than 
ever. Her lips were not less rosy, nor her 
eyes less lustrous; and while she had lost 
nothing of the charm of youth, something of 
reflection had mingled with its vivacity, and 
spread over those graces an interest which 
added to their charm and seduction; and 
when I again beheld that form, I wondered 
that another should ever bave had power to 
create an instant’s delusion. I live within 
half a league of Constance, and I see her 
every day, and every day she becomes more 
dear to me; and if destiny do not step in to 
destroy my happiness, Constance will be 
mine. Destiny cannot be moved, else I 
would say, “destiny, be kind; suspend, at 
least, thy mission.” But her dark chain is 
already spun, and it is winding round us al). 


— 
THE MOUNTAINEERS. 


In the valley of Mayland, between Gene- 
va and Chamounie, there is a chalet belong- 
ing toa matronly beauty, of which the fol- 
lowing history is given to a traveller by the 








Cure of the village :—The chalet, under the 
roof of which we are now sitting, was built 
by Pierre Boisset, a peasant of the neigh- 
bouring valley. He was at that period 
about forty years of age, and bore the char- 
acter of one of the most honest and good 
t men of his district. He had mar- 
ried early; but his wife had died, leaving 
him one son, who, after vexing his father 
with all the wickedness of a wa boy, 
had quitted his home; and, no tidings hav- 
ing been heard of him for some years, it was 
supposed he was dead. Pierre, after living 
unmarried for a considerable time, was 
captivated by the charms of the youthful 
daughter of a peasant of Balm; and although 
his age was no recommendation to his suit, 
yet his reputation for a kind and manly dis- 
position gave his pretensions the advantage 
over wooers of greater personal attractions; 
and, notwithstanding the disparity between 
eighteen and forty, he made the blooming 
Catherine his wife. Immediately before his 
marriage, having obtained a grant of the 
land upon which his dwelling is situated, he 
built it for the reception of his bride. Af- 
ter the performance of the nuptial ceremony 
he conveyed her hither; and here he dwelt 
in a state of tranquil happiness which is 
equally beyond the reach and the compre- 
hension of the rich and proud. One daugh- 
her was the only fruit of this marriage ; and 
the beauty of her person and the amiability 
of her temper rendered ber the pride of her 
parents, and more than counterbalanced the 
pain which the misconduct of his son had oc- 
casioned to Pierre. 

Time rolled on unmarked by any other 
oceurrence than the change of the seasons, 
and the progression of the lovely Marie to 
blooming womanhood, She was now near- 
ly eighteen years old; and, although the 
place of her abode was remote, she was cele- 
brated for beauty and goodness throughout 
the valley. Those bad passions, which flour- 
ish so luxuriantly in the rank soil of cities, 
find no place, or_at least no encouragement, 
in these simple regions. In the little church, 
at the foot of the mountain, Marie was the 
most beautiful of the young peasants; and I 
believe that, notwithstanding all the com- 
mon-place sayings about female envy, not 
one of them could have been found to dispute 
her title to that distinction. Her band had 
been sought by Jacques, the son of the rich- 


est man in the commune: you may smile/ perf 


when I tell you that he was the Croesus of 
the neighbourhood, because he possessed a 
comfortable chalet and half a score of cows. 
In point of wealth, Marie, too, was by no 
means a contemptible match : the heiress of 
old Pierre, who, although he had no cows, 
had an extensive stock of goats—and whose 
chalet, though not remarkable for the facili- 
ty of its access, was sheltered and substan- 
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tial—might, without any great advantages 
of person, haye looked among the hest of 
her neighbours fora husband. Theattach- 
ment of the lovers was approved of by their 
parents, and they waited only for the arrival 
of the spring to consummate their happiness. 

During the winter, however, Pierre, who 
had enjoyed that uninterrupted health which 
is ever the consequence of temperance, hap- 
pened, in descending the mountain, to slip 
and fracture one of his legs. This aceident, 
though by no means so serious in itself as to 
have endangered his life, yet, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining surgical assistance, 
soon put on alarming appearances; and, on 
the arrival of the medical practitioner, three 
days afterwards, he pronounced his patient 
to be in considerable danger. My services, 
(continued the priest,) were then required ; 
and I was summoned to administer those 
consolations which are most eagerly sought 
when human remedies appear to fail. Pre- 
vious to my setting out I was surprised by a 
visit from a soldier in the uniform of the 
Austrian service. He was in a state of con- 
siderable intoxication ; but he informed me, 
as intelligible as he could, that he was the son 
of Pierre Boisset, and that, having obtained 
leave of absence from his regiment, he had 
come hither to see his father. I was grieved 
for the afflicting intelligence I had to impart, 
and still more to see the condition into which 
this young man’s excess had reduced him. 
He received the news of his father’s danger 
with the most perfect apathy, proposing, 
however, to accompany me on my visit. Qa 
our way I feund, from his narrative, that, 
since he had quitted the valley, his life had 
been passed in riot and bloodshed, and all. 
those vices which, though not necessarily 
the consequences of the military profession, 
are too often its accompaniments. Those 
irregularities, which in a boy might haye 
been amended, I saw had now ripened into 
serious and irreclaimable vices. 

On my arrival at the chalet I had become 
tired and disgusted with my companicn, and 
could not help entertaining a suspicion that 
his visit to his father had some interested 
motive. I found old Pierre in such a state 
as convinced me he had a very short time to 
live; and, having discharged the duties of 
my sacred calling by administering the last 
ceremonies of religion, I informed bim of his 
son’s arrival. The good old man, who was 
ectly aware that his dissolution was 
about to take place, signified a wish that he 
should approach. He reached out his hands 
to give him his blessing, which the son re- 
ceived with an air of stupid insensibility. 
‘“‘In a sad hour are you returned, my son,” 
said the expiring parept, ‘and yet it isa 
consglation to me to see you once more be- 
before I die. I trust that time and expe- 
rience have eradicated those faults which 











































































































were the cause of your misery and of mine; 
and while my last prayer is, that your death- 
bed, though far distant, may be as tranquil 
as mine, remember that integrity and piety 
alone can make you happy in this world, 
and in that to which I am hastening.” He 
sank upon his pillow as he finished 
speaking, and his strength gradually declio- 
‘ing, his eyes at length closed, and he died 
without the precise moment of his dissolution 
being perceived. His wife and daughter 
were overcome with their emotions, and re- 
mained kneeling by the bedside. The sol- 
dier alone stood unmoved, and, muttering 
something about his having arrived only just 
in time, he coolly lighted his pipe at a lamp 
which hung in the room, and sat down 
amongst us. 

When the females were in some degree 
recovered, I intimated to the son that it 
would be better for him to retire. He 
grumbled, and seemed reluctant; but at 
length arose, and without taking the slight- 
est notice of his mother and sister-in-law, 
he walked out. After offering such conso- 
lation as was in my power to the widow and 
her daughter, and leaving them in the care 
of some humane neighbours, I prepared to 
return home. I soon overtook the son of 
the deceased Pierre, whom 1 found com- 
plaining of the difficulty of the descent, in- 
terlarding his speech with the most vulgar 
imprecations. With the exception of this 
occasional blasphemy, he preserved a sullen 
silence, and, on arriving at the turning 
which led to my dwelling, he quitted me 
abruptly. 

It is the custom in this country to bury 
the dead very shortly after their decease, 
and I learned that the next day but one was 
fixed for the interment of the remains of old 
Pierre. I attended, as was my duty, to ac- 
company the corpse, and found the little 
chalet filled with the neighbours and friends 
of the family. The coffin lay in the midst, 
and the mourners were seated round it. The 
disconsolate widow sat overwhelmed with 
grief; and her daughter beside her, endea- 
vouring to comfort her, looked like an 
angel. The saddened tone of her features, 
and the tears, which dimmed the brightness 
without diminishing the beauty of her eyes, 
rendered her still more engaging. They 
waited, as I understood, for the son, who had 
intimated his intention of bearing his father’s 
coffin to the grave. At length he arrived, 
bringing with him a companion. This was 
a than who lived in the neighbouring town 
of Cluse, of notoriously bad character: 
every one shunned him, and, although their 
dealings sometimes led them in contact with 
him, it was with reluctance they spake to- 
gether. He was a cheat anda liar; and 
generally believed to have some indirect 
methods of acquiring money. He had long 
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previously proposed himseli as a suitor to 
the fair Marie, but had been indignantly re- 
jected. 

The son soon manifested symptoms of 
drunkenness ; and, looking round him with 
a rude stare, he at length went up to the 
widow, and, accosting her, said ‘“‘ I am come 
to bury my father; but, before we set out, 
you must know that you cannot return to 
this chalet. It is mine; that is to say, it 
was; and I have sold it to my honest friend 
here,” pointing to his companion. The 
widow looked up, but seemed incapable of 
speaking. At length she said, ‘ You will 
not, surely, have the cruelty to turn me out 
of my house.” ‘ Your house!” he replied 
with a sneer; ‘I tell youit’s mine! It was 
my father’s: he died, and J] am his heir. 
As to turning you out, that is not my affiair ; 
if you can persuade this gentleman,” point- 
ing again to the man who stood beside him. 
**to let you stay, I’m sure I have no objec- 
tion.” 

At this moment I thought -proper to in- 
terfere. ‘* Young man,” I said, “I charge 
you by the respect which you owe to the 
memory of him whose mortal remains lie 
before you, and whose spirit is at this mo- 
ment witnessing your deeds, to forbear your 
wicked purpose. If you are entitled, as you 
say, and as I fear is true, to this house, at 
least postpone your claim until your father’s 
widow and his daughter have some other 
dwelling. Would you at this season turn 
them upon the desolate mountain, homeless, 
and without the means of sustenance ?—At 
this season, when the very beasts of the field 
cannot bide theinclemency of the weather ?” 
‘*T tell you again,” said the apathetic ruf- 
fian, whom drunkenness had made still more 
brutal, “that I have no voice in the busi- 
ness: the house was mine, and I have sold 
it, with all that belongstoit. You had bet- 
ter try to persuade the man who has bought 
them.” The person to whom he alluded 
stepped forward as he spoke. He was about 
fifty years old; thin, with a hook nose and 
small eyes, and of a most forbidding aspect. 
The people in the neighbourhood said he 
was a Jew, and I believe they were right in 
their conjecture, He approached the dis- 
tressed widow. ‘* Madam,” said he, * there 
is avery ready method by which you may 
retain possession of your dwelling: if the 
offer which I made to Marie, your fair 
daughter, and which I now repeat, shall be 
received with less scorn.” 

The gentle Marie, who, on ordinary occa- 
sions had seemed of so mild a temper that 
the slightest'exertion was foreign to her na- 
ture, started from her seat, her eyes glancing 
with ind}, aation. ‘* Monster !” she cried, 
** you shall find that the base and cruel plan 
you have laid shall be defeated. Not for 
worlds would I marry you; begging and 








siarvation would be happiness compared to 
the disgrace of being united to a shameless 
and unmanly wretch, who has thus sought 
to increase the load of a widow’s affliction 
in her most trying agony.” She flung her 
arms around her mother’s neck. ‘“‘ We may 
be poor and desolate, my dear mother; but 
we shall, at least have the satisfaction of not 
deserving our misfortunes.” The hardened 
villain shrank back abashed at the rebuke 
of the young mountaineer. The by-stand- 
ers murmured, and proposed to put him out 
by force; but I checked them. “My 
friends,” said I, “‘do not let any violence on 
your part add to the outrage which has this 
day been offered to thedead. It is only for 
a time that the wicked appear to prosper ; 
their own guilt shall one day bear them 
down, and bitterly shall they repent the dar- 
ing impiety which they have now committed. 
In the mean time remember that they carry 
with them the contempt of every honest 
man; and, successful as they appear to be 
in their wicked designs, which of you would 
not rather be this houseless and bereaved 
widow and orphan than the men who stand 
before you.” 

They were calmed: some of the elder 
villagers who had known the son had now 
gathered round him, and were endeavour- 
ing to persuade him to undo the disgraceful 
contract he had made. It was in vain; he 
listened at first indifferently, and at length 
impatiently, to their representations, till, 
with a volley of imprecations, he asked wh 
they did not proceed with the funeral. Find- 
ing that all remonstrance was useless, they 
at length set out. The only road to the 
churchyard lay down that path by which 
we arrived here to-day. The alleged pur- 
chaser of the chalet went off some yards be- 
fore ; and the son and three of the deceased’s 
relatives bore the coffin. The widow, lean- 
ing on her daughter’s arm, and accompanied 
by those friends and neighbours who had as- 
sembled on the occasion, followed at some 
distance. It wasin the middle of winter, 
and the difficulties of the roads had increased 
by the lodgiments of ice in various parts of 
the rocky path. The son, who was in the 
front, according to that practice which even 
the solemnity of the occasion could not make 
him lay aside, swore loudly and often as he 
descended. The worst part of the road had 
now been passed, and the procession had 
reached a turn in the rock, when the son, 
with a movement of levity, and be~ause he 
thought all danger was over, took a long 
step: his foot slipped, and, falling on his 
face, the coffin was loosened from the hold 
of the other bearers by the violence of the 
shock :—it fell on his head, and the blow 
produced instant death ! 

The impulse thus given to the coffin was 
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so great that it turned over on one side, and | 





continued to roll towards the intruder, who 
had preceded the company, and who had now 
gained a lower portion oi the rock, He saw 
it coming, and, earnestly, but vainly, tried 
to escape ; the coffin struck him on the legs, 
and he was hurled over into the deep abyss! 
when the trunk of a pine tree prevented the 
further descent of the corpse. A cry of sur- 
prise and horror burst from the following 
mourners. The body of the son was picked 
up totally lifeless ; but that of the other man 
was not found until the next day—so muti- 
lated and disfigured that it would have been 
impossible to have recognised it but by his 
dress. When the consternation caused by 
this event had in some measure subsided, 
the coffin was recovered, and was borne 
without further accident to the churchyard, 
where it was quietly interred. There being 
now no person to dispute the right of the 
widow and Marie to their chalet, they re- 
turned thither; and, having addressed the 
assembled villagers upon the fearfully mys- 
terious event which had just happened, I re- 
tired to my own home to meditate upon the 
awful and righteous dispensations of Provi- 
dence. The female whom you have just 
seen is the Marie of the tale I have related 
to you, and from this circumstance the moun- 
tain path is still called by the peasants “‘ Le 
Mort a tué les Vivans.” 








GLEANZEBR. 


So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News ; and we'll talk with them too. 











Errrarpn.—A gentleman on his death- 
bed, promised a friend of his, he would re- 
member him in his Will if he could write an 
epitaph for him, consisting of four lines only, 
and the word so must be introduced six 
times. Hise friend produced the following 
lines, which were approved of, and he hand- 
somely remembered him for his ingenuity : 

So did he live, 
So did he die, 
So! so! did he so? 
Then so let him lie. 





Dramatic Errect—lIt is related in the 
annals of the stage, as a remarkable instance 
of the foree of imagination, that when Banks’ 
play of the Ear! of Sessex was last perform- 
ed, a soldier who stood sentinel on the stage, 
entered so deeply into the distress of the 
scene, that in the delusion of his imagination, 
upon the Countess of Nottingham’s denying 
the receipt of the ring which Essex had 
sent by her to the queen to claim a promise 
of favour, he exclaimed, “ ’Tis false! she 
has it in her bosem ;” and immediately seiz- 
ed the mock countess to make her deliver 
it up. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





=—=— 
’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holesof retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 





—— 





SCENES IN THE EAST. 
No. t 


We entered the Bosphorus, early in the 
morning ; the sun rose, and the scene glow- 
ed, and sparkled with transcendent beauty. 
A rich transparent veil, of a Tyrian purple 
blush, covered the nearer objects; while 
bis bright rays, darting across, lit the moun- 
fain tops to so vast a distance westward, that 
our Reis (the captain of the vessel, pointed 
to a high spot in the clouds, which he called 
Kasdagh, the famed mount Ida.—Could I 
gaze on such an object, and not see Paris, 
and the three rival goddesses, hovegng mid 
the sun-béams then playing on its shinmg 
crest? The pure ethereal air around me, 
seemed to intoxicate my senses, and, walk- 
ing, 1 beheld dreams, that sleeping vision 
never drew.—All was enchantment and de- 
light. —I leaned back on my carpet, on the 
deck, and abandoned my whole soul to the 
impressions of the passing panorama. The 
face of the coast, on each side, is occasional- 
ly marked by steep and bold rocks, or hills 
gently sweeping to the beach; some, of the 
wildest romantic cliffs; others, luxuriantly 
clothed with shrubs of every leaf and fra- 
grant blossoming, intermingled with fruit- 
trees, vineyards, and cypress-groves.—- 
Amongst the latter, on the Asiatic shore, lay 
the dark Elisian of the Ottoman dead. Our 
boat, at my request, slowly floated its course 
along the margin of this most solemn appen- 
dage to the great city—the cemetery of its 
people. Here my gay imaginations paused, 
and all my contemplations took the awful 
character of the spot before me. 


Sevrarir!—-The burial-ground of the 
Mussulmans of Constantinople ; a sad region 
of mortality, whose vast extent seemed hard- 
ly bounded by the horizon itself, spreading 
as it hid, westward and eastward, amongst 
far stretching woods of cypress, overshad- 
owing tombs without count, and graves of 
feneration upon generation, from that of the 
infant buried to-day to that of the patriarch 
gathered to his fathers centuries ago. The 
marble memorials over these silent cham- 
bers of the dead. rise even closer together 
than the thickly planted trees that form their 
gloomy canopies. —Some of the monuments 
are richly carved and gilt, or painted with 
various colours. At the head of the grave 
stands a square pillar surmounted by a tur- 
ban, the form and hue of which declares the 
ratk of the deceased: a tablet below, con- 





tains the appropriate inscription ; and a long 
slab usually covers the body ; presenting 2 
surface of flowers, strewn there, fresh and 
fresh, by the votive hands of constantly at- 
tending affection! So, indeed, it appears at 
first sight ; but on drawing near, we find the 
slab perforated with numerous holes, through 
which these most lovely offerings to the dead, 
spring, and blow, and scatter their fragrant 
leaves on the cold stones beneath.—At 
night, by moonlight, some solitary mourners 
of the recently intered, may be discerned, at 
w ide distances from each other, flitting, like 
sheeted spectres themselves, through the 
dark avenues of cypress, to each her partic- 
ular spot of tears. —He must be of harder 
nature than even the blood-stained corsair 
of the deep, who can scud his lateen sail 
past that “city of the silent,” and not feel 
he is a mortal man. Childe Harold, who 
wrote so darkly, still so beautifully, on these 
scenes, and the terrific passions connected 
with them—whose imagery, and thoughts, 
seemed to dwell ever in the gloom of a hope- 
less future—the soul’s heaviest shadow of 
death !—he too, has sunk to the tomb !—He 
is gone to the bourne, where genius can no 
more mislead, nor passion prejudice. — Peace 
to his immortal spirit! and as it was on the 
hearse of William W allace—the banner of a 
freed country—G reece—whose shores were 
round me then,—will be his body’s monu- 
mental, lasting scutcheon !—Byron, fare thee 
well! With thoughts like these, I turned 
from the Turkish cemetry, to the opposite 
shore. and my eye filled at once with a new 
and splendid contemplation. 


ConsTANTINOPLE !—The proud capital of 
Islamism ; spreading over the undulating 
line of hills in that direction, with an ampli- 
tude of extent, and grandeur of elevation, 
hardly to be conceived.—The swelling domes 
of the mosques, and their lofty white mina- 
rets, majestically and gracefully contrasted 
with the high and sombre groups of cypress, 
which appear, as growing spontaneously 
amongst the various orders of buildings 
throughout the city. —The sun played, glit- 
teringly, on our gaily painted mast, as the 
vessel under it lightly skimmed along before 
this splendid shore.—I gazed, with fixed, 
fascinated eyes.—The Reis told me, I looked 
on the seraglio !—It occupies the whole scite 
of what was ancient Byzantium; and the 
sparkling waters of the strait itself, from its 
guardian trench on two sides, but high and 
strong walls protect it every where besides. 
—Encircling, indeed, one of the most luxu- 
riant gardens of pleasure, that ever the im- 
agination of a faithful candidate for Mahom- 
et’s paradise could fancy and construct.— 
Golden palaces, and variegated kiasks, rise, 
as if in a fairy tand, amidst bowers of thickly 
foliaged trees. towering cypresses, and the 














sweetly-cooling bratiches of the weeping 
willow.—In passing under the gilded galle- 
ries, whére the Sultana beauties of Circassia, 
Georgia, and nearer Greece, come forth be- 
hind interlacing flowers, and golden traceries 
in wire-work, (immuredlike pretty plumaged 
birds in ) to breathe the free air of hea- 
ven with pure sea breeze; I, in vain, 
strained my sight, to catch a glimpse of 
something more substantially lovely, than 
my mind’s mere image of the beauty, who 
might be peering through those gay but 
close latices, with a similar curiosity at the 
strange garb of the Frank stranger.—I 
could discern nothing but the rose, and the 
climbing jessamine.—The Reis laughed at 
my disappointed looks—he whispered— 
‘‘ come with me this evening, and you may 
not regret the jealousy of those windows !” 








THE DRAMA. 


—Whilstthe Drama bows to Virtue’scause, 

Fo aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on ber efforts still attend. Brooxs 








SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTH-DAY CELEBRA- 
TED AT BERLIN. 


Berlin, 27th April. On Wednesday, the 
literary society, which was founded in No- 
vember, and meets regularly once a week, 
to enjoy the newest blossoms, and the old, 
but always fresh fruits of poetry, celebrated 
on the 23d of this month, in an extraordinary 
meeting, the anniversary of the birth and 
death of Shakspeare, the poet of all ages and 
nations. This is a proper opportunity to let 
the views of three great Germans, of con- 
venial minds with his own, be heard. 

Gietrne, Shakspeare is allied to the uni- 
versal spirit: he pervades the world as that 
does; nothing is concealed from either ; his 
poems appear to be the work of a celestial 
genius, who approaches mankind to make 
them acquainted in the gentlest manner, with 
themselves. They are no poems; we fancy 
ourselves standing before the opened, im- 
mense books of fate,” &c. 

Herper. “In Shakspeare, all characters, 
classes, and modes of life prevail, as they are 
able, and necessary to form the principal 
harmony of his concerts: he speaks the lan- 
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this cannot lessen tue enjoyment of his ad- 
mirers, since his death could not take away 
what his birth had given. 
We will add a few words on the féte itself. 
It began with the reading of a scene from 
Henry V1. As it wasalso the birth-day of 
Cervantes, the 7th and 8th chapters of Don 
Quixote were read, and then a scene from 
the Tempest. The company, among whom 
there were by chance (a happy sign) just nine 
ladies, the number of the muses, sat down to 
acheerful repast. The first toast—* To the 
imperishable memory of Shakspear and Cer- 
vantes,” was drunk with enthusiasm ; which 
was succeeded by others, to the health of the 
admirable German translators of Shakspeare, 
especially Ludwig Tiek, and August Wil- 
helm Schlegel; then to the three best rep- 
resentatives of Shakspeare’s characters on 
our stage, Mrs. Stich as Juliet and Portia, 
Mr. Wolff as Hamlet, and Mr. Devrient as 
Shylock and Falstaff. There were also 
other tributes in honour of the day ; such as 
some stanzas by baron la Motte Fouqué, and 
by professor Walfart, and a poem by Mr. 
eune, in memory of three great men whose 
deaths happened on the anniversary of their 
dirth-day—Plato, Raphael, and Shakspeare. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MACPHERSON THE FREEBOOTER AND 
MUSICIAN. 


James Macpnerson, the subject of our 
memoir, was born of a beautiful gipsy, who 
at a great wedding attracted the notice of a 
half-intoxicated gentleman. He acknow- 
ledged the child, and had him reared in his 
house, until he lost his life in bravely pursu- 
ing a hostile clan, to recover a spraith of cat- 
tle taken from Babendoch. The gipsy wo- 
man hearing of this disaster, in her rambles 
the following summer, came and took away 
her box; but she often returned with him, 
to wait upon his relations and clansmen, who 
never failed to clothe him well, besides giving 
money tohismother. Hegrew upinstrength, 
stature, and beauty, seldom equalled, His 
sword is still preserved at Duff-house, a re- 
sidence of the Earl of Fife, and few men in 


guage of all ages and races of mankind, is| our day could carry, far less wield it as a 


the interpreter of nature in all her tongues, 
the confidant of a divinity.” &. 
Joun Paut. “ Shakspeare is a conqueror, 


weapon of war; and if it must be owned 
his prowess was debased by the exploits of 
a freebooter, it is certain no act of cruelty, 


who opens at once an entire populous land of | no robbery of the widow, the fatherless, or 
souls: there are few characters in his works | distressed, and no murder, was ever perpe- 
that have not existed, and will and must ex-| trated under his command. He often gave 


ist.” 


the spoils of the rich to relieve the poor; 


There is no doubt that the birth-day of| and all his tribe were restrained from many 
such a poet must be a féte for a circle of| atrocities of rapine by their awe of his mighty 
friends, united by love of{poetry ; andthough| arm. Indeed, it is said that a dispute with 


it is Likewise the anniversary of his death, 





an aspiring and savage man of his tribe, who 
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wished to rob a genileman’s house while his 
wife and two children lay on the bier for in- 
terment, was the cause of his being betrayed 
to the vengeance of the law. The magis- 
trates of Aberdeen were exasperated at 
Macpherson’s escape, when they bribed a 
girl in that city to allure and deliver him into 
their hands. There is a platform before the 
' jail, at the top of a stair, and a door below. 
When Macpherson’s capture was made 
known to his comrades by the frantic girl, 
who had been so credulous as to believe the 
magistrates only wanted to hear the wonder- 
ful performer on the violin, his cousin, Do- 
nald Macpherson, a gentleman of Hercu- 
lean powers did not disdain to come from 
Badendoch, and to join a gipsy, Peter 
Brown, in liberating the prisoner. On a 
market-day they brought several assistants ; 
and swift horses were stationed at a conve- 
nient distance. Donald Macpherson and 
Peter Brown forced the jail, and while 
Peter Brown went to help the heavily-fet- 
tered James Macpherson in moving away, 
Donald Macpherson guarded the jail-door 
with adrawnsword. Many persons, assem- 
bled at the market, had experienced James 
Macpherson’s humanity, or had shared his 
bounty ; and they crowded round the jail as 
in mere curiosity, but, in fact, to obstruct 
the civil authorities from preventing a res- 
cue. A butcher, however, was resolved, if 
possible, to detain Macpherson expecting 
a large recompense from the magistrates : 
he sprang up the stairs and leaped from the 


platform upon Donald Macpherson, whom 
he dashed to the ground by the force and 
weight of his body. Donald Macpherson 
soon recovered, to make a desperate resist- 
ance ; and thecombatants tore off each others 


clothes, The butcher got a glimpse of his 
dog upon the platform, and called him to 
his aid; but Macpherson, with admirable 
presence of mind, snatched up his own plaid, 
which lay near, and threw it over the butch- 
er, thus misleading the instinct of his canine 
adversary. The dog darted with fury upon 
the plaid, and terribly larcerated his master’s 
thigh. In the mean time, James Macpher- 
son had been carried out by Peter Brown, 
and was soon joined by Donald Macpher- 
son, who was quickly covered by some 
friendly spectator, with a hat and great coat. 
The magistrates ordered webs from the shops 
to be drawn across the Gallowgate; but 
Donald Macpherson’ cut them asunder 
with his sword, and James, the late prisoner, 
got off on horseback. He was sometime 
after betrayed by a man of his own tribe; 
and was the last person executed at Banff, 
previous to the abolition of heritable juris- 
diction. He was an admirable performer 
on the violin; and his talent for composition 
is still in evidence in “‘ Macpherson’s Rant,” 
Macpherson’s Pibroch,” and ‘ Macpher- 





son’s Farewell.” He performed those tunes 
at the foot of the fatal tree; and then asked 
if he had any friend in the crowd to whom a 
last gift of his instrument would be accept- 
able. No man had hardihood to claim friend- 
ship with a delinquent, in whose crimes the 
acknowledgment might implicate an avowed 
acquaintance. As no friend came forward, 
Macpherson said, the companion of many 
gloomy hours should perish with him; and, 
breaking the violin over his knee, he threw 
away the fragments. Donald Macpherson’s 
son picked up the neck of the violin, which 
to this day is preserved, as a valuable me- 
mento, by the family of Cluny, chieftain of » 
the Macpherson. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


———Science has sought,on weary wing, 
By sea and shore,each mute andliving thing 








MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 


A peculiar Gorgonia, and @ Gorgon star 
jish from the bottom of the sea. 


A sox, alleged to contain uncommon 
things, was introduced, from Mrs. S, Morton, 
and request made to open it. The gen- 
tleman who brought it, said the articles 
were drawn from the depth of twelve fathoms 
off the eastern point of Hayti, by a fisherman 
with his hook and line. The hook having 
been found to be fast to some heavy or fixed 
object below, the owner, instead of jerking 
hard, and snapping short, pulled gently this 
way and easily that way, to disengage it, or 
to bring up the thing, whatever it was, with 
which it was connected. At length he suc- 
ceeded in breaking it loose; when, to his 
agreeable surprise, he discovered he had 
raised from their habitations two animal pro- 
ductions of the deep. 

1. One was a polypier of the species of 
the radiary polypes, called Gorgonia ; 
known by its external resemblance to a shrub 
or small tree; by its tough or horny body ; 
and its calcarious tegmen, coat or rind. 
The specimen consisted of two main trunks, 
each of which expanded into many branches 
and twigs. The cortex was a sort of dull 
orange yellow. The internal substance 
black. The figure very different from the 
sorts, called Venus’s fans, Amphitrite’s 
plumes, &c. &c.: for the ramifications were 
more slender; and each of the very flexible 
twigs, was beset with a sort of bead-like ap- 














pendages. The length thirty-six inches: 
the material of its base was uncertain, not- 
withstanding pretty strong indications that it 
it had been supported by a calcarious rock. 

2, Near the summit of this Polypier, and 
entangled in its branches and twigs, was a 
Zoophyte, also of the radiary class. This 
unfortunate individual was elevated from 
his element, either in consequence of his en- 
twining his numerous and flexible arms 
around the gorgonia, or of receiving a similar 
entanglement from her: or they may have 
ended their lives in a mutual embrace. 

This animal belongs to the family which 
Linnzus, (a man admirable in language as 
well as in fact,) called asterias (or star fish, 
because of its radiations like rays of light 
from astar ;) oneof the species of this genus 
he named from the curled, tangled, and 
twisted appearance of his arms, both before 
and after death, Medusa’s Head, or asterias 
caput meduse. The great Lamarck, the 
inimitable zoologist of the invertebrated 
animals, (animaux sans Vertebres) distin- 
guishes thissection by the name of Euryalus, 
his discriminative name of a new genus. It 
was regretted that he could not be present 
to examine the specimens; but that they 
nevertheless ought to be retained at home, 
for the honour of the New-York Institution 
and of Fredonian science. A proper ac- 
Itnowledgment was ordered, which was 
duly and promptly obeyed. 


Silk Weed and its glossy Produce. 

From the Island of Jamaica came a vege- 
table specimen, marked Si/k-cotton-down. 
It was filamentous, flexible, white and glos- 
sy; and from the seeds attached to the base, 
it was immediately known to be the pro- 
duct ofan Asclepias, or swallow-wort.—Also 
in a box of things from Peru, was found a 
sample of the same article, labelled with the 
name of Seybo-cotton. There was on ex- 
amination no doubt of the similarity of the 
productions ;—but there was not in either 
communication any account of its use or 
employment in the manufacture of Gloves, 
Stockings, Shawls, and the like. 


Offer toward an astronomical Observatory. 
From Mr. John Nicoll came the letter of 
Martin Mc Donnell, a citizen eighty six 
years old, living in Courtlandt-town, West 
chester County. When the struggle for in- 
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property, amounting to about one thousand 
dollars, in continental money, joined the ar- 
my, and served regularly during the war. 
Since that tim} he has reinstated himself, and 
among other things purchased a good farm. 
Astronomy has ever been his favourite study. 
He has written for a committee of one of the 
New York Scientific societies to visit him 
at home, and view the fitness of a site thereon 
for an Astronomical Observatory. In case 
the spot should be approved, he states in his 
letter, of June 11th 1825, bis willingness to 
grant the same in fee simple for ever, for 
the erection of such a structure. 

A respectful answer was directed, inform- 
ing the venerable patriot, that the accep- 
tance of the gift would imply an obligation 
to construct the necessary buildings, to pur- 
chase instruments and apparatus, to support 
a scientific and accomplished astronomer, 
and, in short, to incur the needful expenses, 
in perpetuity: and that in the actual state 
of things, it was not evident that funds could 
be procured for the object, however desir- 
sirable and praise-worthy. While a proper 
acknowledgment was made, time was re- 
quested for further consideration. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JoURNALS. 


Leipsic.—A society has just been esta- 
blished at Leipsic, for the purpose of explo- 
ring and preserving national antiquities. 
Every object of art, from the most ancient 
times down to the thirty years’ war, will be 
sought for with the greatest care. They will 
be accurately described ; and all the manu- 
scripts that are capable of being published 
will be published. 


The East.—Radama, the King of Oval), 
and the most powerful prince of Madagascar, 
since his authority extends over the—two- 
thirds of that island, has lately abolished se- 
veral barbarous and superstitious customs ; 
has made laws to encourage industry and 
civilization among his subjects ; and has pro- 
hibited the crime of infanticide under the 
most severe penalties. Tananarivoo, his ca- 
pital, and the place of his residence, is situ- 
ated at seventeen days’ journey from the 
island of Tamatava. 





To revive an extinguished five instanta- 
neously, sprinkle a little flower of sulphur on 
the embers, and they will instantly blaze. 
This will restore a fire which nothing else 
but the re-application of ignited matter could 





Aege ndence commenced, he invested all his 


do. 
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Expedition in Manufactures.—Paper was 
recently made, early in the morning, at a 
mill seven or eight miles west of Oxford, 
forwarded to the Clarendon press in that 
University, printed as a part of a bible, sent 
from thence to another place two miles east 
of Oxford, and then completely dried, be- 
fore two o’clock in the afternoon of the 
same day. 





Chinese Saw.—A saw has been introduced 
into France and the Colonies, which will 
saw the largest and longest trees when laid 
on the ground, and not placed on stocks, as 
is the common practice. This instrument, 
originally of Chinese invention, has not 
been hitherto much known ; and though al- 
ready found to be very useful, is susceptible 
of much improvement. 








LITERATURE. 


~ 





If criticisms are wrong, ie | fall to the ground of 
themselves: ifthey are just, all that canbe said against 
them, does notdefeatthem. The criticsnever yet hurt 
a good work. Mareuis D’ARGEXS 





ON THE GENIUS OF BERNARD BARTON. 


BERNARD Barton, amidst a perhaps un- 
congenial atmesphere dimmed with senti- 
mental nebulz, occasionally, it may be fre- 
quently, exhibits bright scintillations of ge- 
nius. We are afraid, however, that his ex- 
cellent taste is on the point of being perver- 
ted; that the whining and affectedly domes- 
tic muse of the school of poetry has by its 
semblance of innocence, allured him into its 
somniferous shades. Viewing this poet as a 
hopeful candidate for fame, and as endowed 
with powers to undertake the weary pilgrim- 
age to its temple, we are rather eager to 
obtain the humble merit of cheering him on 
his way ; but he is doubtless aware- of the 
toilsome length of the journey, that it is like 
the road leading to the paradise of the In- 
dian warriors, beset with difficulties which 
can only be surmounted by courage the most 
undaunted, and perseverance the most inde- 
fatigable. Tohave deserved the meed of glory 
is not even sufficient. The poet must arouse 
the dull,a nd interest the careless, by reiter- 
ated claims; and after all, the laurel hmay 
spring up only from thé sod that wraps his 
clay, and grow entwined with the cypress 
that overshadows his tomb. Yet mankind 
can hardly be blamed for this seeming act of 
injustice. There are so many pretenders 
to poetic inspiration, so many stringers to- 
gether of rhyme, which is the vulgar attri- 
bute of poetry, so many aspirants who pre- 
sent themselves at the gates of immortality, 
that it is natural to dread being detained by 





the pretensions of a new candidate, and eve- 
ry one who announces himself for the first 
time as a messe from Parnassus py Sure 
pect that the public will take but a hasty 
perusal of his credentials. We were well 
aware, however, that to the absence of at- 
tention, to the defect of mental perception 
in the mass of readers, or to the want of a 
heart whose feelings are interested in im- 
partially pointing out the beauteous propar- 
tions of a literary fabric, may be attributed 
much of the neglect which too often attends 
the exertions of modest unpretending genius. 
But we again repeat that all this is more to 
be lamented than blamed. Most men are 
so much involved in the vortex of pains, 
pleasures, and passions, that they must 
leave to a few the task of discovering what 
is interesting and beautiful ; however pleased 
they may be te sit down to the banquet, 
they have not leisure to cater for the pro- 
visions; they may be aware of the value of 
the ore, but have not time to probe every 
part of the soil in quest of it. 

Bernard Barton has, however, entered at 
least on the threshold of public favour; for 
we believe that a real third edition of his first 
volume is now published; and if a muse, 
whose song is inspired by the purest morai 
feeling, who has modestly exerted all its 
powers, such as they are, to soothe the angry 
passions of mankind and to forward the 
reign of meekness, innocence, and brother- 
ly love—if such a muse may hope from the 
better feelings of our nature for a kindly re- 
ception, that of Bernard Barton may go on 
rejoicing in its course. If in the cause af 
virtue he has not been able to come forward 
with the rich, splendid, and often ostenta- 
tious contributions of same who are haughty 
in their potency, yet, like the mite of the hum- 
ble widow, what he has given is blessed by 
its intentien; and secure of the approbation 
of him who can best appreciate its value, 
and whose rewards last to eternity, he has 
no reason to envy the loud resounding ap- 
plause elicited by strong excitement, or the 
notoriety sought for in the path of reprehen- 
sible novelty. 

While we express ourselves thus far, as 
to the sacred.character and consecrated na- 
ture of the motives of Bernard Barton, we 
are almost led to believe, in viewing the 
discrepancy of many parts of his poetry, 
that the unimaginative education bestowed 
upon the youth of the respectable sect to 
which he belongs, may have had a powerful 
influence in freezing the naturally warm 
conceptions of a mind ardently enthusiastic, 
and finely creative of poetical imagery. 
Such a mind, surrounded by circumstances 
and amid society whose ideas are generally 
connected with homely truths and palpable 
realities, might feel both the principles and 
peculiarities of its associates operate power- 














































Tully as a restraint to the exqursions of fan- 
cy. We do not, by these observations, 
mean to taint our pages with the least illibe- 
rality towards this sect, for though we are 
not aware that the distinctive trifles in their 
manners, and their notoriously commercial 
spirit, are either the best means of cultivating, 
or the best mode of demonstrating a mild 
disposition, yet we take a pleasure in admit- 
ting that no sect of christians have better 
imitated the active benevolence of the foun- 
der of their religion, and none have equailed 
them in the practice of that meekness which 
he every where recommended should be the 
distinguishing characteristic of bis followers. 
It is unfortunately where Mr. Barton be- 
comes argumentative that he ceases to be 
poetical ; forgetting, that when the muse as- 
sumes a didactical appearance, it is then 
she has most occasion to convey her reasoen- 
ing with sounds of the sweetest melody, and 
insinuate her principles adorned with the 
loveliest flowers of fancy. To charm aad 
to warm is the business of the poet, to dis- 
cover and to convince is that of the philoso- 
pher. We are entirely of the opinion of an in- 
genious writer, who says that what distin- 
guishes pure poetry from other writing, is 
its aptitude not to sway the judgment by 
reasoning, but to please the fancy and 
move the passions by a lively imitation of 
nature. 





a 





THE GRACES. 


We come,’'said they, and Echo said, ‘*We come,”’ 
In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 
‘* We come,"’ THE GRacESthree! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.*’ 





‘Thea rose aheavenly chant of voice and shell : 
‘Let “2 = Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauly 
we .* 





LEISURE HOURS. 


ConsuGAL Arrection.—Some colliers in 
Scotland, working near aclosed up mine, acci- 
dentally opened a hole into it.--A vapour issued 
so noxious, that the men fell dead themoment 
they breathed it. The wife of one of them re- 

_ solved to remove her husband’s corpse. She 
was informed of the consequence ; but deaf 
to all remonstrance, she descended the shaft. 
She saw her husband’s body stretched mo- 
tionless on the ground—she ran towards the 
spot,—but before she reached it she inhaled 
the vapour, and sunk lifeless at his feet. 





Astrotocy.—An astrologer of Spain, 
whose wife had just arrived at the last mo- 
ment of her accouchement, observed very 
carefully under what sign his child should be 
born ; but contrary to his expectations she 
brought forth twins ; and, according to the 
strictest rules of his art, he discovered, that 
the first would be a great cutpurse (um gran 


Jul 


corta bolsas), and the second a great mur- 
derer, (un gran matador). He conceived 
from these predictions so profound an an- 
guish of mind, that, in spite of all his cau- 
tion, he could not conceal his uneasiness 
from his wife. Anxious to know the cause, 
she was continually entreating him to con- 
fide his sorrows in her bosom; and he at 
length recounted to her all that his science 
in the stars had forwarned him of. ‘ It on- 
ly rests with yourself,” said she, “ to turn 
these predictions to our advantage: put one 
to the trade of a purse-maker, and then, of 
consequence, he. must cut them. Make a 
butcuer of the other, and then he will com- 
mit a great many murders.” 


VicisstrupEs ofr Human Lire.—In the 
Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, is an interest- 
ing anecdote of the Princess Henrietta, 
daughter of Charles the First, which repre- 
sents her as being, at one of her 
life, involved in a state of dis- 
tress.—The Cardinal relatesy i 
a visit to the Queen vr ngland, 
then an exile at Paris, he found her in the 
bed-chamber of her daughter, afterwards 
Duchess of Orleans, when she said to him, 
“You see I am come, to keep Henrietta 
company ; because the poor child could not 
get up to-day for wantofafire. It is a fact, 
continues he, that, for more than six months, 
Cardinal Mazarine withheld the pension as- 
signed by the French government for the 
support of the unfortunate Queen and her 
family; the tradesmen would give her no 
credit, and there was no fuel in her apart- 
ments. Thus it happened, that the grand- 
daughter of the greatest monerch of France, 
in the metropolis of that country, was forc- 
ed to lie shivering in bed, in the month of 
January, for want of a faggot. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





GAME OF CHESS. 


The game of chess has been generally 
practised hy the greatest warriors and gen- 
erals, and some have even supposed, that ii 
was necessary for a military man to be well 
acquainted with this game. Tamerlane wasa 
great chess-player, and was engaged in a 
game during the very time of the decisive 
battle with Bajazet, the Turkish emperor, 
who was defeated and taken pri . KItis 
also related of Al Amin, the ikhalif of Bag- 
dad, that he was engazed at chess with his 
freedman Kuthar, at the time that Al Ma- 
mun’s forces were carrying on the siege of 
that city with so much vigour, that it was.on 
the point of being carried by assault. Dr. 





Hyde quotes an Arabic history of the Sara- 
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cens, in which the khalif is said to have cried 
out when warned of his danger, ‘“‘ Let me 
alone, for I see checkmate against Kuthar !” 
We are told that Charles I. was at chess 
when news was brought of the final intention 
of the Scots to sell him to the English; but 
so little was he discomposed by this alarming 
intelligence, that he continued his game with 
the utmost composure: so that no person 
could have known that the letter he received 
had given him information of any thing re- 
markable. King John was playing at chess 
when the deputies from Rouen came to ac- 
quaint him that their city was besieged by 
Philip Augustus; but he would not hear 
them until he had finished his game. 


The following remarkable anecdote we 
have from Dr. Robertson, in his History 
of Charles V.:—John Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, having been taken prisoner by 
Charles, was condemned to death. The de- 


cree was intimated to hin: while at chess] 


with Er f, Brunswick, his fellow-pri- 
soner. iter a short pause, and making 
some re on the irregularity and in- 
justice of the emperor’s proceedings, he 
turned to his antagonist, whom he challenged 
to finish the game. He played with his 
usual ingenuity and attention ; and, having 
beat Ernest, expressed all the satisfaction 


that is commonly felt on gaining such vic- 


tories. He was not, however, put to death, 
but set at liberty, after five years confine- 
ment. 


In the Chronicle of the Moorish kings of 
Granada we find it related, that, in 1396, 
Mehemed Balba seized upon the crown in 
prejudice of his elder brother, and passed 
his life in one continued round of disasters. 
His wars with Castile were invariably un- 
successful; and his death was occasioned 
by a poisoned vest. Finding his case des- 
perate, he despatched an officer to the fort 
of Salobrena, to put his brother Jusaf to 
death, lest that prince’s adherents should 
form any obstacle to his son’s succession. 
The alcayde found the prince playing at 
chess with an alfaqui, or priest. Jusaf beg- 
ged hard for two hours respite, which was 
denied him; at last, with great reluctance, 
the officer permitted him to finish the game ; 
but before it was finished a messenger ar- 
rived with the news of the death of Mehemed, 
and the unanimous election of Jusaf to the 
crown. 


We have a curious anecdote of Ferrand, 
count of Flanders; who having been accus- 
tomed to amuse himself at chess with his 
wife, and being constantly beaten by her, a 
mutual hatred took place; which came to 
such a height, that when the count was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Bovine, she suffered 
him to remain a long time in prison, though 
she could have easily procured his release. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 





No. 20. Vol. III. of New Series of the Mr- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 


PorpuLAR TALES.—The .frab Chief. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Scenes in the Eas?. 
No. II. 

THE Drama—Dramatic Sketch. 

BrocraPuy— Recollections of La Fontaine. 

ARTS AND ScIENCES.—Conversaliones at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Noti- 
ces, 

LITERATURE.--Eminent Writers. 

THE GrRACES.— Canova’s First Love. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Synoptical Catalogue of 
Cravats. 

PoETRY.—Original and Selected. 

GLEANER, REcurD, ENIGMAS 


——A thing of Shreds and Patches. 














The extraordinary case which occuredin the 
Western country, in 1823,of the the oozing of 
clots of blood from the face of a girl, has been 
confirmed in a letter to Professor Chapman, 
from a respectable gentleman who was an eye 
witness, and a scientific observer of the phenom- 
enon. 


Mr. Peleg Harlow, of Amenia, in Dutchess 
county, has invented a model for a cast iron 
plough beam and handle, which he is confident 
will be of great utility to the farming interest. 
The beam and handle is cast hollow, and weighs 
but little if any more than those of wood. 


A quarry of marble, which receives a fine 
polish, has been discovered in lower Canada, 
on the Papineau river. 


A gentleman in Hartford, (Con.) is now en- 
gaged in writing a work, to be entitled, ‘* Me- 
moirs of Simon Bolivar, Liberator of the Inde- 
pendent Republics of South America—with a 
succinct History of the events in which he was 
principal actor.” 


Mr. R. Dennis, of Rahway, (N. J.) has in- 
vented a new Steam Engine, without fly wheels, 
a level, or dead centre. The object is to save 
the power lost on the common engines at what 
are called dead points. 


MARRIED, 


Mr. J. Woodruff to Miss H. Hoghlan. 
Mr. N. Platt to Miss Angeline Marsh. 
Mr. J. Hays, Esq. to Miss abby Levy. 
William H. Bangs to Joanna H. Reed. 
Mr. Wm. Vail, Jr. to Miss Eliza Phyfe. 
Mr. J. D. Hertell to Miss M. W. Spence. 


DIED, 


Miss Mary Abeel, aged 62 years. 
Mr. W. Smith, aged 49 years. 
Mr. Joseph Finch, aged 55 years. 
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POETRY. 








“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
t atint more magical thanthe blushof morning.” 





THE PARTING. 


FORGET thee, Jane! I ne’er can lose 
The thoughts of childhood hours, 
When, as the summer morn arose, 
We pluck’d the new-blown flowers; 
And wreathed the fair and fragrant blooms, 
That every colour bore, 
And brought them to our parent homes, 
By Teviot’s willow’d shore. 


Forget thee, Jane! my mind shall dwell 
Upon the greenwood glade, 

Where oft, as toll’d the curfew bell, 
With glowing breasts we stray’d; 

When on my heart thine eye-glance shone, 
Like sun that wakes the rose; 

And thy sweet voice of melting tone 
Like music soothed my woes. 


Forget thee, Jane! although I roam 
O’er this unhappy earth ; 

Although I never find a home, 
A dear domestic hearth ; 

My heart shall find a home with thee, 
With thee it shall remain— 

Though ’tis in future worlds that we 
May ever meet again. 


al 


TO CORINNA. 


When from Lochleven’s prison towers 
Fair Scotland’s queen her flight pursued : 
And changed her freedom’s blither hours 
Her night of captive solitude ; . 
For ever at her palfrey’s rein, 
All his fond care on her bestow’d, 
O’er beaten track and pathless plain, 
Dejected Douglass onward rode. 


Silent—for she was full of care— 
The Rose of Scotland eyed the scene ; 
Silent—for his was sad despair— 
The faithful Douglass watch’d the queen # 
His heart with purest love beat high; 
His feelings deep—his thoughts intense— 
Oh! words may win, and lips may sigh, 
But eyes have more of eloquence. 


Thus by the side, from morn till night, 
Like him with feeling deep o’ercome, 

°T was mine to urge my courser’s flight ; 
And oh ! if I, like him was dumb ! 

If I, with heart too full for words, 
Breathed in thine ear no flatt’ring strain, 

Think not that silence less affords 
A proof of love’s entrancing pain ! 


ee el 


ON THE DEATH OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 


‘'o the depths of that sea which is calm'd to receive 
thee, 
In trust, to the fathomless womb of the wave; 
In the silence of sorrow and anguish we leave thee, 





Lost theme of our wonder, quench’d star of the brave. | 


We had thought from the strife and the storm to restore 
thee, 
Adorn’d with thy fame, to the land of thy birth, 
Where the flow’ret might spring, and the turf flourish 
o’er thee, fearth. 
When the summons of Death call’d thy spirit from 


But thy grave must be made in the breast of the billcw 
And thine head be laid low ’neath the deep swelling 
surge, 
Where the weeds of the ocean are spread for thy pillow 
Aud the sea-bird’s harsh cry sounds afar for thy dirge’ 


Not whelm’d by the flood, ’midst the tempest’s harsh 
thunder, 
Not rent in the strife, by the hand of the foe, 
But in silence and peace was thy thread snapt asunder, 
Uuseen came the spoiler, and still was the blow. 


While the winds on the face of the waters were sleeping, 
And the wave lay unwrinkled and calm at our prow, 
And the stars in yon space their bright watches were 
keeping, 
And the sky was as cloudless and azure as now. 


And was it for this, that the death shot flew by thee, 
And above thee, the tempest-cloud harmlessly past ” 
That, when the fair shores of thy country drew oigh 
thee, 
The Congq'ror of nations should find thee at last ? 


Yet though past from our sight, though thy labours are 
finish’d, 
And thou restest in peace, where thy battles were 
won, 
Exalted in praise, and with fame uadiminish’d, 
Thou shalt live in the tale of the deeds thou hast done. 


Thou art gone—but, unhurt by the lapse of long ages, 
Thy laurels shall flourish, still blooming and fair— 

Thou sleep’st—but oft, when the loud conflict rages, 
The sound of thy name shall be still with us there. 


Proud nations shall fall, but that name shall decay not, 
And realms shall depart, but thy glories shall shine ; 
While be, whose cold grasp is on al] things, shall prey 


not, {thine. 
On the fresh budding wreath, which shal] ever be 


te ae 


MEMORY’S TRANCE. 


Oh! I have often seen the tear 

From Pity’s eye flow bright and clear, 
When sympathy has bid it stray, 

And tremble on its timid way ; 

But there’s a tear more pure and bright, 
And moulded with as soft a light, 

The tear which gushes in the eye, 
Fresh from the founts of memory. 


Ah, Fanny! when this bright tear steals 
Where some too faithful hearts conceals 
The fairy spell of passion’s glow, 

Whicls once it felt twas )liss to know, 
While fancy, hov’ring o’er the trance 

Of mem’ry, brings each faithless glance, 
Each well-taught look, and winning smile, 
That lovely eyes beam’d to beguile, 

Till vanishing, with with’ ring power, 
They fled, like those which o’er the flow’r 
Glanc’d by the noontide’s scorching ray, 
Untimely steals its bloom away. 


Yet morning’s dew will oft revive 
The flow’r again, and bid it live, 
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Aud blossoms wake trom buds that slept 
Betore the tear of heav’n was wept ; 

But ah! when memory’s sad tear starts 
Upon the waste of blighted hearts, 

It dows not with reviving skill, 

But makes the heart more desert still. 


oe 


THE ARAB. 


He treads the burning waste, 
It is his native plain ; 
Yet never shali its sand be traced 
By that bold foot again ; 
The Arab host no more shall greet him, 
The Arab wife no more shall meet him. 


He treads the burning waste 
With pride upon his brow; 
Yet ere that pain is farther traced, 
The daring will be low : 
The sand he treads on will be o’er him, 
His grave will be the earth that bore him. 


The fatal winds arise, 
The sandy columns join— 

A moastrous chain ! the earth and skies 
Its massy links combine. 

It comes in all the pomp of gloom, 

And leaves no traces of his tomb. 


oe 


TO ROSA. 
On her obtaining the ++ Prize of Merit.” 


Rosa, the “ Prize of Merit,” take, 
For thou hast won it well! 

And still, through many a distant year, 
Past pleasures it shall tell 


Whate’er may be thy lot io life,— 
Betide or weal or woe— 

Thou little deem’st how pure a joy 
From memory’s fount may flow. 


Hast thou ne’er seen, when storms have lour’d 
At noon around thy head, 

A ray of sunshine gild the spot 
That own'd at morn thy tread! 


So shall it be in after life— 
Betide whatever may— 

For memory will look back and mark 
Past youth’s unclouded day. 


And should’st thou wed and rear to deck 
Thy home a happy race ; 

Ob! bid them, like thyself, press on 
Fair science’ paths to traee ! 


Tell them that wealth, with all its store 
Of flattery and of gold, 

Oft hides beneath its purple vest, 
A heart both false and cold. 


Tell them that beauty, though it win 

The stranger's passing smile, 
Fades, like the flow’ret of the field, 
And blooms but for awhile. 


Whilst science, led by virtue, will 
More fair each spring appear— 

And fame—its day star—brighter beam 
Through each successive year. 





THE FLOWERS OF LOVE. 


In Love’s most wild delighted hours 

He cull’d a wreath of sweetest flowers, 

Nor thought their perfume e’er could die, 
While Love still o’er them hover’d nigh ; 

Oft, to revive the withering wreath, 

Love on his drooping flowers would breathe - 
Alas! not even Ais magic breath, 

Could save the sinking flowers from death ‘ 


While thus the flowers are plung’d in gloom ; 
Now, mark the change—again they bloom ; 
Each tiot a soften’d lustre wears, 

Reviving in Ais precious tears: 

And thus would his unchanging smile, 

Of half our griefs the hours beguile ; 

Then welcome every transient tear, 

Which makes those smiles return more dear ! 


—_ 


EPIGRAMS. 


“ Poets,” says Horace, ** who expect 
Their verses should for ever live, 
Nine years each poem must neglect, 
Ere they the final polish give.” 
This rule might suit the ancient bard, 
But will not mordern poets smile 
To think if they the sale retard 
Nine years, how they must live the while ! 


A 


‘* What trees,” Mrs. Ramsbottom asks, 
here 2” 
‘* They’re plane trees," her husband cries, “ plane trees, 
my dear,”’ . 
‘* Plain trees '—you have left all your taste in the City , 
‘* Plain trees, Mr. R. '~why they monstrously 
pretty.”’ 


“are these 
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—— 








** And justly thé wise man thus preached to us al) 
Despise not the value of things that are small.’’ 





Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PUZZLE I.—Bird-nest. 
gUzzLE II,—Itis drawn by boys. 
NEW PUZZLES. 


f 


i J 
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Why are sober garmepts like the dress of the 
dead ? 


It. 


I am for ever, and yet was never. 
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